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the whole structure of society, from year feo year
and one might almost say, from hour to hour.

This is one reason why the English method of
government is so hard to describe. Any account
of it must be like the picture of a living person.
If you want to see exactly how the original appears,
you do not refer to a photograph taken twenty or
thirty years ago. The features may be the same,
but their expression, their proportion, and their
whole character, have changed. In the interval
between one examination of our public polity and
another, the formal part may not have greatly
altered, but the conventional, the organic, the
working, portion has been modified in all sorts of
ways. The structural elements, it is true, exhibit
a wonderful superficial permanence. The Crown,
the two Houses of Parliament, the Council of
Ministers, the Electorate, the Judicature, and the
mutual relations of these various powers and
authorities, are the material of all the historians
and jurists. There is the same machine, or at least
a machine which is painted to look the same. But
its balance and adjustment have been varied; in
its operation it is quite different, and needs different
handling.

The problem of English constitutional history has
been that of reconciling the theory with the facts,
and of adapting the apparatus to its purpose,
without absolutely taking it to pieces and recon-
structing it on other lines. This has been the task
Df legislative and political efforts from age to age.
The working efficiency of the system is a measure
of the practical, though often unconscious, skill
with which "the process has been performed. It is